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the Government should be broken up; and that the Govern-
ment, and Government patronage, in all its branches, should be
in the hands of the representative of the Sovereign. One of his
first acts after his arrival in Ireland was the dismissal of Beres-
ford. He acted in this matter hastily, curtly, and probably
injudiciously, and without waiting for any act of overt opposi-
tion ; but Beresford was granted for life his entire official salary,
and he received an assurance that none of the other members of
his family would be removed. c They were still left,' wrote
Fitzwilliam, ' in the full enjoyment of more emoluments than
ever were accumulated in any country upon an}* one family.' *

Fitzwilliam believed that this proceed ing was within his un-
doubted powers; and if he had ever any doubts on the subject,
they had been removed by an interview with Pitt which took
place before his departure for Ireland. He expressly states,
that he then told Pitt that it might be necessary for him to
remove Beresford, and that Pitt had made no objection.2 The
veracity of Fitzwilliam is beyond dispute, but there was probably
on this, as on other points, a misunderstanding. In a memor-
andum relating to these proceedings which is among the Pelham
papers, and which is known to have been corrected by Pitt him-
self, the following passage occurs: c It appears that Lord F.
conceives himself to have stated to Mr. Pitt, in their first con-
versation on the subject of Ireland, that he was apprehensive
Mr. Beresford must be removed, and that Mr. Pitt made no ob-
jection in reply to this. Mr. Pitt has no recollection of any-
thing having been said to him which conveyed to his mind the
impression that Mr. BeresforcTs removal from his office was
intended/ Beresford, on his side, wrote letter after letter to
his friends in England, describing himself as an injured and
persecuted man; he appealed passionately to Pitt to support
him, and he went over to England to lay his complaint before
the Ministers.3

The hatred with which Fitzwilliam was regarded by the old
permanent officials can hardly be exaggerated. The Bishop
of Oloyne gave Lord Westmorland a curious account of the
dinners at the Castle. They were, he said, f miracles of stu-
pidity/ cAs half the company tremble for their places, and

1 better to Lord Carlisle.     * Ibid.      * Hereford Correspondence^ vol. ii